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The Rose of Love. 


IN the garden of my pleasures 
There are many stately trees, 
And I count among my treasures 
Large and generous friends like these. 


In my garden, rose and lily 
Lend their sweetness to the breeze, 
So do life’s rare moments bring me 
Joys, of fragrance like to these. 


All may share the beauty with me, 
Shade of tree and scent of flower, 
But when all is silent round me 
In the tender evening hour, 


I stoop down with one beside me, 
Stoop to find a budding rose, 

One that bloometh for us only, 
And that none beside us knows. 


We two found it one fair even, 
And together still may find, 

Every day as fresh from heaven 
As when first its beauty shined. 


If he leaves me, I can never 
Find that flower again alone ; 
Whether lost or found, ’twill ever 
Be the sweetest I have known. 
ELLEN M. CREAK. 


Easter. 
ASTER is once more singing its psalm to the soul. Itisa 
beautiful blending of poetry and faith, history and prophecy, 
reminiscence and aspiration. It is overture and climax, introduction 
and sequel, the unfolding of the germ and the plucking of the 
ripened fruit. 

Easter introduces us to a twofold mystery,—the mystery of life 

and the mystery of death. 
First, there is the mystery of life... The birds are singing their 
spring-tide carols, the sod is tinged with fresh verdure, the seed is 
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unfolding the quickened germ, the flower is weaving subtle delicacies 
of odour and colour. The voice of spring is the voice of a great 
awakening. ‘Life more abundantly’ is the text which Nature has 
taken for her discourse, illustrating it in her own large and exuberant 
way. This manifestation of’ new life charms and engages us with 
its parable of beauty, but eludes all our efforts to fathom its secret. 
We are refreshed, allured, inspired by the melody and rhythm of this 
pulsating life; but its mystery is as profound as that which we call 
Death. We may see some of the channels through which life is 
communicated, we may chronicle the succession of its results, and 
trace its continuity through various media, we may note conditions 
which accompany its manifestation; but its source, its limit, and the 
deep intricacy of its method are hid from our most searching gaze. 
Yet of one thing we may be sure: it is the uncontradicted affirmation 
of science that all life springs from life. It never springs from the 
unliving. It is not merely the result of structure, but structure is 
rather the result of life. 

As Easter introduces us to the mystery of life, so it brings up to 
us again the mystery of death. But it comes to us not to suggest 
limit, but possibility. The mystery of death is no more unfathom- 
able than the mystery of life. And now, as we look at them, death is 
not the master, but the servant of life. What is the synonym of this 
word ‘death’ that we use so often? It is dissolution. Not the dis- 
solution of life, but the dissolution of the canvas on which it is 
portrayed, the dissolution of media through which it operates. We 
often use this word ‘death’ carelessly. Its full meaning is that of 
nonentity, /¢/elessmess ; but we often employ it when it is really but 
transition, modification, development. The seed dies, the plant lives. 
The bud is transmuted into flower, the flower into fruit, the rotting of 
the fruit releases once more the life principle of the seed. And so 
death often means only the series of bridges over which life passes 
on its journey. Death in this sense, is but a part of the process of 
life. Death is but a part of the scenery of life: the dropping of the 
curtain means a new act, 

As we know that life is never born from lifelessness, so may we 
be equally confident that life never issues in lifelessness. We have 
no knowledge that life ever dies. We see it augmented, we see it 
diminished, we see it enriched or impoverished, we see it develop 
and we see it degenerate ; but we never see it die; and it is harder 
for us to affirm that life dies than that it lives and ever will live. 

It is not, however, the mere endlessness of life which is our first 
concern, but rather its state or quality, We rejoice, not merely that 
_ Jesus lives, but that he is worthy to live in the imperishable purity 
and beauty of his life. Let Easter be to us not merely the symbol of a 

life beyond the grave, but of a life above the grave. Let it awaken our 
hope-not merely for a continued life, but for a nobler and better one. 
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The Teaching of Jesus. 
4.—The Kingdom of God and its Righteousness. 


Memory Verse.—‘ That ye may be the children of your Father 
which 1s in heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on 
the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.’ —Matt. v. 45. 


Lesson III. 
THE NATURE OF THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE KINGDOM. 


Read Matt. v. 17-44. ; 

The statement that Jesus came to fulfil the Law and the Prophets 
appears to be contradicted by some of the exhortations in the present 
lesson. His meaning, however, is that the old precepts should be 
carried out, or fulfilled, in their truest spirit. The law and the 
prophets were efforts towards perfection; and that which was perfect, 
when it came would be fulfilment. Hence Jesus’ attitude towards the 
scriptures. Men might well accept those scriptures as a rule, but let 
them beware lest they also took the Pharisees for an example. These 
teachers in their interpretations missed the spirit of the scriptures, and 
Jesus proceeds to give several illustrations of the true nature of moral 
couduct, contrasting them vividly with the common righteousness. 
These are (a) Murder, (4) Adultery, (¢) Perjury, (d) Revenge, (e) 
Hatred. Jesus adds new motives to the old laws and raises the 
whole standard of conduct by drawing attention to the perfectness of 
God as the true example. As in the earlier lessons, internal purity is 
set before the people as the guide to external action. (See Life of 
Fesus, Lesson Xx.) 

vv. 17-20. The law in its smallest particular should be fulfilled. 
The Jews regarded the law as to birds’ nests (Deus. xxii. 6, 7) as the 
least commandment. It was the wilful breaking of the laws that 
made a man ‘least in the kingdom.’ The ‘great’ were they who 
honestly and faithfully fulfilled the laws. (See Lsatah ix. 15.) 

vv. 21-26. Murper. See the commandment ‘to them of old 
time,’ Exodus xx. 13, Deut. v. 17; “Thou shalt not kill.’ Also Ge. 
ix. 5,6. In v. 22 the words ‘without a cause’ are omitted from the 
Rev. Ver. ‘Raca,’ a word of ridicule, fool. ‘ Council,’ the Sanhedrin 
(Life in Pal. § 19). ‘ Hell-fire, cp. margin Rev. Ver. Gehenna of 
fire, and see Life of Fesus, Lesson xxv., on Mark ix. 44. ; 

Jesus recognises heart-murder. This is an offence as bad in the 
sight of God as an offence against the law is in the sight of man. 
The words ‘and whosoever,’ etc., had been added to Exod. xx. 13, 
showing that a murderer was liable to an external penalty. But 

esus teaches that unholy anger is sinful as murder. He then 
rebukes the spirit of ridicule and contempt, and urges the duty of 
reconciliation in vv. 23-26. 
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vv. 27-32. ApuLTERY. Referring again to the Commandments, 
Deut. v. 18, Jesus expounds the law of uncleanness: lustful desires 
and appetites. The passions are pernicious if they are not kept 
under the government of the reason and conscience. The common 
attitude was that of the praying Pharisee in Luke xviii. 11. Special 
reference is also made to the question of divorce, Jesus insisting upon 
the obligation and sacredness of family life (cf. Mark x. 6 and Luke 
xvi. 18). The abhorrence of all ‘fleshly lusts that war against the 
soul’ is expressed in the figurative exhortation to pluck off the right 
hand. Resist the occasions of sin and avoid the beginnings of it. 
Beware of becoming as those that ‘cannot cease from sin.’ 2 Pefer 
ii. 14. 

vv. 33-37. Perjury. ‘The reference is to the third Command- 
ment. The Jews permitted oaths if the name of God did not enter 
into them. ‘The addition, ‘Thou shalt perform,’ etc. in v. 33, is 
found in Muméers xxx. 2. In Jesus’ doctrine of words, we perceive 
the duty of truth-telling. It matters not in whatever sphere, the duty 
is always the same. The kingdom will be realised when a man’s 
word, his yea, yea, or nay, nay, is his bond. 

vv. 38-42. Revence. Against the old law of revenge (Z’xod. xxi. 24) 
Jesus sets the new Jaw of mercy. He enjoins restraint of the passions. 
Retaliation frequently makes things worse. In the ‘hard saying’ that 
we ‘resist not evil,’ illustrated in vv. 39-41, the principle of forbearance 
is laid down, ‘As much as in you lieth, be at peace with all men.’ 
The literal fulfilment of these injunctions may not be intended, but it 
is a Christian principle to ‘ overcome evil with good ;’ and the illus- 
tration is designed to rebuke men’s eagerness for personal revenge. 

vv. 43-48. Harrep. Once more Jesus refers to the old law. 
See xvod. xxiii. 4, 5, Deus. xxiii. 7, Zev. xix. 18. ‘Hate thine 
enemy’ was not part of that law; and Jesus demands that it shall no 
longer stand. Men are neighbours and brothers, as the Parable of 
the Good Samaritan will prove. This is a fundamental principle of 
Jesus’ teaching, and will meet us again and again. 

The section closes with the exhortation ‘Be ye therefore perfect.’ 
The Law and the Prophets were better than they were made to 
appear. What Jesus destroyed were unworthy additions; his fulfil- 
ment so far as these passages were concerned was the restoration, and 
ennobling of their intent. 


Hint FOR FurtHerR Stupy.—Modern ideas of social and in- 
dividual purity. 
Lesson IV. 
CHARACTER OF THE TRUE RIGHTEOUSNESS. 
Read Maf##. vi. 1-18. 


Note in v. 1, the Rev. Ver. Do your righteousness. Alms, prayer, 
and fasting were the three chief means of becoming righteous, 7.e., 
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right or pleasing in the sight of God, but the Jew placed alms-giving 
first, even before prayer, so that righteousness and alms-giving came 
to mean the same thing. ‘The teaching of the Talmud commends 
secresy in alms-giving in such sayings as “ He that doeth alms in 
secret is greater than Moses”’ (C.B.S.), and another saying is ‘On 
three things the world is stayed: on the law, and on the wor- 
ship (the service of God), and on the bestowal of kindness.’ See 
Hosea vi. 6. 

Jesus insists that what God values is the motive: love of the 
neighbour alone is acceptable to Him. If we give ‘alms’ from 
vanity, in order to have our generosity advertised or otherwise ‘to be 
seen of men,’ we Eave our reward now and at once in the praise of 
our neighbour and our own self-complacency ; but God does not 
account that ‘love.’ 

Sound a trumpet. ‘The chests for alms in the Synagogues and 
also in the temple treasury were called “trumpets,” from their shape. 
Those who dropped their coins into the trumpets with a ringing 
sound might be said to sound a trumpet. (C.B.S.) But the phrase 
means probably no more than avoid all show and ostentation.’ See 
story of the poor widow, Luke Xxi. I-4. 

Hypocrites. (1) Literally ‘one who answers’: then from dialogues 
on the stage, (2) an actor; then (3) in N.T., one who plays a part 
merely, whose actions do not spring from genuine affection, but are 
external and for show. 

4. Thy Father shall recompense thee. The A.V. adds ‘openly’ 
here and in v. 6 and 18, without proper authority. It utterly spoils 
the meaning. 

6. They love to pray standing in the synagogues and in the 
corners of the streets. Jews stood, like the old Nonconformists, to 
pray (see Mark xi. 25, ‘When ye stand praying’). Compare the 
parable of the Pharisee and Publican, Luke xviii. 11-13. Note the 
clear distinction which Jesus draws between social or ‘Common 
Prayer’ and private prayer. Jesus often prayed with his disciples, 
but never Jefore them (see Mark i. 35, and Lesson vi. Lessons on 
Life of Fesus). We are to pray with each other. The Lord’s Prayer 
is given as a model of all ‘Common Prayer,’ all the petitions are in 
the plural :" Our Father, our bread, our debts, bring ws not, deliver 
us. When we would pray to God alone, then our prayer must be 
‘alone to the Alone.’ There can be no true communion with our 
Father which seeth in secret, when we are conscious our neighbour 
is overhearing and criticising us. Let our common prayer be truly 
common, 7.é., social, and include all who will pray with us. Let our 
private prayer be truly private, and between ourselves and God alone. 

7. Vain repetitions. Compare Acts xix. 34, where the people in 
the temple cry for two hours ‘Great is Diana of the Ephesians. 
Not what we say, but how We ptay, 2.¢., from the heart, that we may 
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do God’s will, not that He may do ours, is the secret of all true 
prayer. : 

g. In Luke xi. 3, 4 we have a much briefer form of the prayer, 
as the petitions only are given. In AZa/thew the thought is expanded 
or explained by a parallel expression. 

Our Father which art in Heaven. That God is our Father, so 
that we, as his children, can become like Him in character and affec- 
tion, is the central thought of all Christianity. Jesus teaches us how 
we may become children of our Father. Heaven is not some distant 
place where God dwells. Wherever God is there is Heaven, for 
Heaven is the peace and love which is received by all who live con- 
scious of God’s presence. All God’s children are now and here in 
Heaven with Him. 

Hallowed be Thy name. The name of God means in N. T. the 
essential character, the true nature of God. May the thought of God 
in our hearts be ever that He is our Father. This will keep us holy. 

Thy Kingdom come. God’s kingdom is his will. When we seek 
to do God’s will, be obedient to Him as loving children, then is God 
truly the king of our hearts. 

Give us this day our datly bread. That is, may we seek our bread 
by such means only as God has consecrated. May we never yield to 
the temptation to earn money by any unholy or harmful means. 
‘Those who dare not trust that by honesty, truth, and justice 
sufficient will be found, do not trust God. See verses 24 to 34 
for explanation. 

Forgive us, etc. Unless there is the loving and forgiving spirit in 
our own hearts we cannot be at one with God. ‘He that loveth not 
his brother whom he hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath 
not seen?’ 1 Fohn iv. 20. 

Deliver us from evil. Rev. Ver. reads, ‘ Deliver us from the evil 
one.’ But the Greek means the same as in v. 39 —‘ Hm that is evil.’ 
It is not ‘things’ but ‘persons’ who lead us astray and tempt us to 
forget God. It is always through evil-minded persons that evil 
influences reach us. The true ‘Satan’ or ‘Adversary’ is not an un- 
seen and unknown spirit, but our neighbour, who by his example or 
counsel urges us into wickedness. 

When ye fast. Strict Jews observed two fasts in each week, on 
Monday and Thursday, Aa/s. ix. 14 and Luke xviii. 12. True fast- 
ing is being so temperate that we can always do our best in God’s 
service. 

Disfigure their faces. Literally darken their faces by putting 
ashes upon them. When men fasted they abstained from bathing or 
washing, so that they might be as uncomfortable and miserable as 
possible. We can never please God by being ‘miserable.’ Jesus 


teaches us that to love God must ever be a source of joy and 
happiness. 
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HE two subjects of this prophecy are : 
I. The expostulation of Jehovah with the sons of Levi for 
their unfaithfulness to the covenant (chs. i. and ii.) 

II. The coming of the long-expected one, ‘the messenger’ 
(chs. iii. and iv.). 

Malachi, the last of the prophets, writes not of captivity, nor of 
any danger threatened from without, but of that inward condition of 
national life which was symbolized by the neglected altars of Jehovah. 
The thought most prominent throughout the book is the failure of a 
system. It is addressed to the white-robed priesthood which has 
soiled its garments; carelessness of ritual is dwelt upon more than 
unrighteousness of life, though doubtless the other is implied, since 
it is a God of righteousness who pleads. 

The chief thing to be noticed in the form of the prophecy is the 
use of question and answer between Jehovah and his people. 

It is a very suggestive prophecy; it opens up great questions. 

The starting point is the special favour of God as shown to Israel, 
especially in contrast to his brother Esau. The unequal fates of men 
and races, their obvious powerlessness to fight against circumstance 
were explained in early times by the favour and disfavour of the gods; 
the warring elements of men’s lots on earth were a reflection of the 
struggles and jealous rivalries among unseen and greater powers. 
Thus did men of old time read the riddle of life’s unequal chances, 
and hence the pitifulness of much ancient ritual, the despairing cry 
of those who felt themselves tossed about helplessly by an adverse 
fate, but were yet willing to torture themselves and even slay their off- 
spring if by any means they might obtain favour. 

Under a monotheistic faith, this thought changes to that of one 
God who shows grace to his chosen ones alone, an idea lingering on 
even into Christianity, where it crystallizes into the hard Calvinistic 
doctrine of election, though here it is not the material blessings of 
life, but the safety of the soul after death, which is given or withheld 
by arbitrary favour. tien 

Paul treats of life’s hard conditions as the discipline of a father for 
the good of his children, as a night of cloud which will break in 
glorious dawn, yea, even as a privilege given to the followers of 
Christ, whereby they may share the sufferings of the great Head of 
the Church. a 

The teaching of the Master himself is a pure and gentle faith in 
One who ‘maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust’; and in the power of the 
human spirit to lift itself above the ills of life, and turn towards the 
light ‘ which lighteth every man that cometh into the world.’ This 
faith it is which bears the impress of truth upon it, since the experi- 
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ence of the ages leads to it in all directions. Wider knowledge 
shows more and more certainty and unity in the laws of nature, 
dealing out their results impartially upon all men, while the power of 
mind and spirit to bend and overcome all things grows daily stronger. 

In the opening verses of this prophecy, the belief in special favour 
is stated in its baldest and most fatalistic form ;—‘I loved Jacob, and 
I hated Esau.’ We are taken back to that pathetic story of the choice 
made in ignorance, yet made for life and irrevocable; of the ‘place 
for repentance’ which could not be found ; Edom’s destiny is settled 
for ever, and in vain he throws himself against the rock of the inevit- 
able. ‘Edom saith, We are impoverished, but we will return and 
build the desolate places: thus saith the Lord of hosts, They shall 
build, but I will throw down.’ 

I. The point of view of chapters i. and ii. is that of a God who 
has shown this special favour and has been met, not by a suitable 
return of worship, but by carelessness and indifference; little has 
been given in return for much. 

The dialogue form is carried on regularly, with many references 
to the offended majesty of Jehovah. ‘The Lord will be magnified.’ 
‘My name shall be great among the Gentiles.’ ‘1am a great King.’ 
‘Give glory unto my name.’ Israel have treated their God with less 
honour than they show to their conquerors (v. 8), for these would 
have rejected as tribute such worthless offerings as were laid upon 
Jehovah’s altars :—‘ polluted bread’; ‘the blind’; ‘that which was 
torn, and the lame, and the sick.’ At each fresh indictment, the 
priests reply by a question, or as in verse 9, by a cry for the prophet’s 
intercession : ‘I pray you, beseech God that He will be gracious unto 
us.’ This brings down an answer which goes to the root of the matter 
and shows that the sin of greed has robbed worship of all its sincerity ; 
there is no one who will even shut the doors or kindle a fire ‘ for 
nought’; all heartiness and fervour has died away and is replaced 
by languid indifference ;—‘ Behold, what a weariness is it !’ 

The appeal to the priests becomes more and more personal, and 
they are besought to ‘lay it to heart’ under penalty of solemn curses. 
This leads up to the singularly beautiful passage (ii. 5-8) beginning, 
‘My covenant was with him of life and peace,’ in which is set forth 
the office of the ideal priest, who should be filled alike with wisdom 
and purity and always ready to be ‘the messenger of the Lord of 
hosts.’ The sons of Levi have failed in their high office; instead of 
being guides, they have been exactly the opposite,—stumbling blocks. 
‘Ye have caused many to stumble at the law.’ This recalls the woe 
uttered by Christ against any who should ‘offend’ one of his ‘little 
ones.’ This whole passage suggests the work of Christ and also the 
high aim towards which his followers aspire. He is represented in 
the epistle to the Hebrews as idealising in himself the office of High 
Priest in a spiritual sense, Of him it may be said that ‘the law of 
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truth was in his mouth, and iniquity was not found in his lips: he 
walked with me in peace and equity, and did turn many away from 
iniquity.’ 

Among the sons of Levi, instead of peace and equity were found 
pollution and unfaithfulness, therefore in vain they covered the altar 
‘with tears, with weeping, and with crying out,’ for a righteous God 
refused the empty form of sacrifice. 

II. From this denunciation of the priests for their unfaithfulness, 
the prophet gradually works up to the promise of their redemption, 
their purification. ‘And he shall purify ‘the sons of Levi.’ This 
phrase, made familiar by Handel’s musical setting, is the real climax 
of the prophecy: towards this all the reproaches of Jehovah tend; 
for this the ‘ messenger’ comes. 

There is much that is striking in the coming of the messenger. 
He has been looked for, he has been sought; but when he is sud- 
denly at the door, then ‘who may abide the day of his coming? and 
who shall stand when he appeareth?’ Every crisis in life, and every 
end attained has something of this element in it; though long ex- 
pected and desired, yet when it comes it brings judgment as well as 
victory, and finds the spirit unprepared. 

It is against sins of social life that the messenger is to be a 
‘ swift witness, —against insincerity, impurity, and oppression. The 
prophet likens his work to two things,—fire which burns the dross 
from the gold, and ‘fullers’ sope’ which cleanses away the im- 
purities of daily life ; these two, when they have done their work leave 
only the pure radiance of the gold, and the dazzling whiteness of un- 
spotted garments ; neither of them has the power to destroy, but only 
to purify, therefore are they fit emblems of that eternal, steadfast power 
which works such mighty change without consuming :—‘ I am the 
Lord, I change not; therefore ye sons of Jacob are not consumed.’ 
Herein lies the great difference between the divine and the human 
thought of progress. Man, seeing evil in any form and hating it, 
would fain stamp it out once for all, while the divine idea works ~ 
slowly and steadily through the evil to the good. 

The form of question and answer begins again with the pleading 
words, ‘ Return unto me, and I will return unto you, saith the Lord of 
hosts ;’” and now the tone of the book changes towards its conclusion, 
—the joys of restoration. , 

A new thought is presently carried on from the despairing cry of 
ii. 17,—‘ Where is the God of judgment?’ Those who feel them- 
selves more faithful than the rest entreat some mark of favour, some 
answer to their worship and their penitence, so that they shall not 
have served God and ‘walked mournfully’ in vain. Hence there 
rises the thought of a faithful few, clinging together in the midst 
of a careless nation, and cheering each other with hopeful converse, 
—‘Then they that feared the Lord spake often one to another.’ 
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The seal of their acceptance with the Lord is expressed by the 
mention of the ‘book of remembrance’ and the day of the counting 
up of jewels. There is a corresponding thought to the ‘book of 
remembrance’ in the ‘book of life’ of Rev. xx. 12, out of which the 
dead are to be judged. 

Both these figures contain the thought of a still more future day 
of sifting and judgment, when all shall be able to ‘discern between the 
righteous and the wicked; and the prophecy does not end without 
the note of vengeance against evil doers, and the terrible threat of a 
day ‘that shall burn as an oven.’ 

It changes at once however to the comforting imagery of the Sun 
of righteousness and the healing wings; and as befits the prophet who 
closes an era, Malachi carries back the thought of his people to their 
teachers of olden time, Moses and Elijah, whose spirit, still working 
among them, shall lead them on to a more blessed future. 

The book, as a whole, is a prophecy of yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever ; the sins of yesterday, purged away by the experience and suffer- 
ing of to-day, and the future ‘for ever’ bright with the promise of 
better things to come; nor is it without suggestiveness that it almost 
closes with the symbol of the dawn ;—‘ Unto you that fear my name 
shall the Sun of righteousness arise with healing in his wings.’ 

‘The night is departing, the day is approaching, therefore let us 
cast off the works of darkness.’ 

ELiten M. Creak. 


The Old Order and the New Spirit. 


IV. 
The Christian Brotherhood. 


E know very little about the first beginnings of most of the 
Christian communities which afterwards rose to power and 

influence in the Roman Empire. We are suddenly arrested by the 
fact that the Gospel has taken root and prospered in the seething life 
of a great city, that it has produced heroic lives and noble writings, 
that it has incurred persecution and martyrdom as the penalty of 
growing popularity. Who first spoke the good news, what reception 
he met with, who formed the small band of original adherents, what 
motive constrained them, what high hope urged them forward,—these 
are matters in regard to which we may give some rein to our imagina- 
tion, for the voice of history is silent. But if ever there was a case 
where we are justified in reasoning from the known to the unknown, 
we may do it with confidence in dealing with the life of the early 
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Christian Churches. The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of St. 
Paul, the fragments of primitive Christian teaching and law and wor- 
ship, together with the more elaborate and self-conscious writings of 
the Apologists, give us a clear and winning picture of the way in which 
small groups of men and women formed themselves into a church, of 
the ideal of life which they cherished, the practical duties laid upon 
them by the law of Christ, the common dangers which they had to 
face as confessors of his name. The first Christian missionaries 
wandered forth along the great trade routes of the Empire. East and 
west, north and south they went. They penetrated far into the 
interior of Asia Minor. They took up their abode in the cities of the 
Asiatic sea-board. Alexandria and the basin of the Nile, Carthage 
and the coast towns of Africa, Athens and Corinth and other centres 
of Greek luxury and refinement, Rome with its motley population and 
clashing creeds, even distant Spain, long known to commerce, gave 
them shelter and an opportunity. Wherever they went they spoke 
their word, and attracted men by the passion of their own faith and 
the beauty of the religion which they preached. In most places the 
Jews had preceded them, and it was from among the most religious 
of the Hebrew race that they gained their first converts. So soon as 
a few souls were banded together in the common confession of Christ, 
they became a centre of spiritual influence which worked rapidly in 
two opposite directions. In the first place it drew a large number of 
men, moved by a varied intensity of conviction, into the charmed 
circle of Christian ideas. In the second place it marked the Christians 
with growing clearness as a body of believers, distinguished from the 
rest of the population, not only by a special mode of worship, but 
perhaps even more by a special view of life, its duties, its meaning, 
and its destiny. The Christian movement was thus founded in en- 
thusiasm and spread by contagion, and it is everywhere marked by 
great common features. A close study of the churches, of which we 
have the largest knowledge, reveals many local peculiarities ; but just 
as the individuality of the different books of the New Testament 
bears impressive witness to the one Spirit; so any diversities of gift 
and administration only serve to give more distinct emphasis to the 
underlying unity of faith and life. Every local church was a brother- 
hood based upon worship and duty. It is true that the word 
‘brotherhood ’ is not one which is used often by early writers; but 
they describe the reality from their own experience. ‘That men 
should form an association for common purposes was a familiar 
social fact at the time. Clubs of all kinds abounded both among 
rich and poor. But that an association should be formed to include 
the woman as well as the man, the slave as well as the free, the poor 
and despised as well as the rich and powerful ; that an association 
should exist not for the mutual benefit of its members, but to worship 
God, to glorify a crucified Master, and to do good to all men, this 
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was indeed something new and strange; and the Christian writers 
themselves were among the first to recognise and proclaim its novelty. 
The Christian brotherhood had only one limitation, capacity for loyalty 
to the Christian message. 

Worship and devotion to a common moral ideal were the 
twin forces of its life. Of the manner of the first we have many 
interesting glimpses. It began by being very simple and direct, and 
its two great symbolic acts were the language of genuine faith. 
Through the washing of baptism men were admitted to a society 
whose membership required above all purity of heart and life. In the 
common meal—the Agapé or Love feast, the Eucharist or feast of 
Thanksgiving—there was at once an expression of brotherhood, 
a constant memorial of the Lord’s death and the confession of his 
abiding spiritual presence. The following picture of a Christian 
assembly at worship is taken from the Apology of Justin Martyr and 
refers to the middle of the second century: ‘After having thus 
washed him that is persuaded and has given his assent we bring 
him to where the brethren as they are called are gathered together, 
to make earnest prayers in common for ourselves and for the newly 
enlightened, and for all others everywhere, that we may be counted 
worthy after we have learned the truth, by our works also to be found 
right livers and keepers of the commandments, that we may be saved 
with the eternal salvation. We salute each other with a kiss when our 
prayers are ended. Afterwards is brought to the president of the 
brethren bread and a cup of water and (mixed) wine, and he takes it 
and offers up praise and glory to the Father of the universe through 
the name of the Son and the Holy Spirit, and gives thanks at length, 
that we have received these favours from him; and at the end of his 
prayers and thanksgiving the whole people present assents, saying 
- Amen... . . Then after the president has given thanks and all the 
people assented, the deacons as we call them allow everyone of those 
present to partake of the bread and wine and water for which thanks 
has been given; and for those absent they take away a portion...... 
And on the so-called day of the Sun there is a meeting of all of us 
who live in cities or the country, and the memoirs of the Apostles or 
the writings of the prophets are read, as long as time allows. Then 
when the reader has ceased, the president gives by word of mouth his 
admonition and exhortation to follow these excellent things. After- 
wards we all rise at once and offer prayers; and as I said, when we 
have ceased to pray, bread is brought, and wine and water, and the 
president likewise offers up prayers and thanksgivings to the best of 
his power, and the people assents with its Amen. Then follows the 
distribution to each and the partaking of that for which thanks were 
given; and to them that are absent a portion is sent by the hand of 
the deacons. Of those that are well to do and willing, everyone gives 
what he will according to his own purpose, and the collection is 
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deposited with the president, and he it is that succours orphans and 
widows, and those that are in want through sickness or any other 
cause, and those that are in bonds, and the strangers that are sojourn- 
ing, and in short he has the care of all that are in need.’ ! 

It is deeply interesting thus to overhear the people at their devo- 
tions, and nothing could well be more attractive than the earnest 
simplicity with which their common worship is described. One 
feature of much importance in our present connection is brought out 
very clearly. It is worship wedded to a lofty morality, and bearing 
fruit in acts of practical human service. These men had seen a vision 
of goodness and were prepared to be faithful to it, alike in the secret 
places of their own lives and in their public dealings with the world. 
Christianity meant for them a radical reformation of the moral code, 
an indefinite extension of the laws of duty. It was the discovery of a 
new form of-character. In one aspect, and that not the least impor- 
tant, much of the early Christian literature may be ‘escribed as the 
attempt to defend and propagate this new form of character. As one 
illustration out of many, we may quote the following extract from the 
instruction given to catechumens, or candidates for baptism, who 
desired to take upon themselves the full responsibility of the Christian 
life :—‘ My child, be not a murmurer for it leads to blasphemy, neither 
self-willed nor evil-minded, for from all these things are generated 
blasphemies. But be thou meek, for the meek shall inherit the earth. 
Be thou long-suffering, and merciful, and harmless, and quiet, and 
good, and trembling continually at the word which thou hast heard. 
. . . . . Thy soul shall not be joined with the lofty, but with the 
just and lowly shalt thou converse... . . Thou shalt not make 
division, but shalt make peace between those at strife. Thou shalt 
judge justly ; thou shalt not respect a person (or show partiality) in 
rebuking for transgressions. . .. . Be not one that stretches out his 
hands for receiving, but draws them in for giving. . . . Thou shalt 
not turn away him that needeth, but shalt share all things with thy 
brother, and shalt not say that they are thine own; for if you are 
fellow-sharers in that which is imperishable how much more in 
perishable things? ...- . Thou shalt not in thy bitterness lay com- 
mands on thy bondman or thy bondwoman, who hope in the same 
God, lest they should not fear Him who is God over you both; for 
He comes not to call men according to the outward appearance, but 
He comes on those whom the Spirit has prepared.’ ? 

This is moral teaching as definite and individual as can be 
desired; but it is no longer the visible deed which is chiefly 
regarded, but the qualities of heart and spirit which go to form the 
character. Men were trained not only to do the just thing, but to 
love justice and purity and truth as in themselves supremely fair and 


1 Justin Martyr, Ap. 1. 65 and 67, trans. by Gwatkin. 
2 Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 3 and 4, Schaif’s translation. 
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good. And more than this,—among the qualities which were to 
become objects of desire were many for which the surrounding world 
had little but contempt, the love which suffers long and is kind, the 
humility which quietly takes the lowest room, the grace of forgiveness, 
the courtesy which honours all men as the children of God, the mercy 
which glows with the throb of a universal human sympathy, a faith- 
fulness rising at times into a positive passion for self-sacrifice and 
martyrdom. ‘The attraction of new possibilities of character, of new 
patterns of excellence, which quickened the very sources of love and 
admiration, was among the most potent influences in the success of 
Christianity. It was the source of the moral and social results, which 
we must now begin to follow in greater detail. 

That this high ideal was seldom reached, that the path of the 
early Church was marked by many a lapse into worldliness, is only 
too true. Numbers of converts were very unheroic men. ‘The fixed 
habits of society, and the old Pagan leaven working in the heart, were 
stubborn foes to the new spirit. The Church at Corinth, so soon 
drawn away from its first love into faction and bitterness, is a type of 
many others. We have, moreover, to watch the gradual cooling of 
enthusiasm, the slow accommodation of the demands of the Christian 
spirit to the stubborn facts of the world, the substitution of cautious 
statesmanship for the gifts of the Spirit in the government of the 
church. All this was inevitable. But it in no way detracts from the 
importance of the fact that the ideal of Christian character had been 
revealed, and that a real measure of success was granted to the 
attempt to give it voice and form in society. Make what reservations 
we will, the Christian brotherhood in the Roman Empire was a 
spiritual achievement as astonishing as it was impressive. Its in- 
fluence cannot be better described than in the beautiful phrase of the 
Letter to Diognetus, ‘in a word, what the soul is ina body, this the © 
Christians are in the world.’ 

Wm. Hamitton Drummonp. 


(The subject of the next paper will be ‘The Christian Family, the 
attitude towards women and children. ] 


Duty. 


Y dear Boys and Girls. I have been asked to talk to you 

from time to time during this year_about our duties; about 

what they are, and how we may come to a right understanding of 
them, and how, when we do understand them, we may set about 
doing them. Take your dictionaries and look for the word duty in 
them. You will find a good many meanings or explanations of it, 
but they all come to pretty much the same thing in the end. Duty 
is an obligation laid upon everyone; it is that which everybody is 
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bound to do or refrain from doing. It is that which is due, or owing, 
from every human being to humanity, that is, from every man and 
woman and child to all other men and women and children. It is a 
very old word; due is, really, the past participle of a French verb, 
‘ devoir, which means to owe. 

Do you remember that, in the olden times, when it was thought 
a very grand and splendid thing to be a great warrior, men were not 
allowed to call themselves knights until they had shown great 
bravery in battle? A boy would begin life as a page, waiting on 
some noble lord or lady. Then, when he was a little older, he 
would go with his lord to the wars and be a squire; that was his 
chance ‘to win his spurs’ and become worthy to be made a knight. 
He must have been so proud and glad when he reached that honour. 
But it did not mean that he was to have an easier time; it meant that 
he was come to full manhood and would now have to take all the 
responsibility of manhood upon him. Often he spent the night 
before he was knighted in a church, fasting and praying and 
watching his armour. Then, when the time for the ceremony came, 
he took a solemn oath, promising to do his ‘devoir’ as became 
a true knight; for that old French word was in use in England 
in those days. It just meant that he would do his ‘duty’ what 
he ‘owed’ to his God and his king and his country. I think it was 
easier for those knights of olden times to do their duty than it is for 
our men and women of to-day. Zhey had to be brave with their 
bodies—honest and true as well, of course. We, also, have to be 
honest and true, and we have to be brave with our minds. They 
had to train their bodies not to shrink from pain; we have to train 
our minds and hearts and souls, that part of us which thinks and 
wills, to choose the right and not to shrink from doing it because of 
hard judgments and unkind words and bad consequences to our- 
selves. This is very difficult; it is very difficult to do our duty like 
brave, wise men and women. It is in the hopes of making it easier 
for you to fight the good fight that I want you to listen, from time to 
time, to what I have to say. 

The page-boy of olden times was taught first the names and the 
uses of all the weapons and the pieces of armour he would have to 
fight with and wear when he was a knight; he learned how to keep 
them all clean and bright and ready for use. You have weapons to 
fight with, all lying ready to your hands; you have armour waiting to 
be put on, which will protect you against the enemies who will attack 

ou. Now, when you are just about to begin the battle of life, 
I would like to show you how to keep your weapons sharp and your 
armour bright. I would like to help you to see what your duty is, 
and how you may best set about doing it. I remember very well 
when I was young, as you are now, how much I thought, as you do, 
about making my life a very fine and beautiful one. Like everyone 
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else, I found that a more difficult task than I dreamed of then. Now 
I know that there is only one way of making one’s lite beautiful, and 
that is to make it useful; and the only way to make it useful is to do 


one’s duty. 
‘T slept and dreamed that life was Beauty ; 
I woke and found that life was Duty. 
Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously, 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noon-day light and truth to thee!’ 


I want, in these talks of mine with you, to do two things. I want, 
first, to make you in love with duty, to make you see that 77 zs the 
finest word, with the grandest meaning, in the English language. 
Then, I want to help you, by just so much as I am wiser than you, 
because older, to see duty clearly and truly. To know that it does 
not lie a great way off from us, in wonderful deeds that all the world 
talks about, but in the work that is nearest to us. Even if, as we 
grow older and wiser and stronger, duty grows for us into a larger 
and fuller thing, yet, at first, I would have you see, it is ‘the daily 
round, the common task.’ I want you, dear children, to be Knights 
of Duty. If, sometimes (as I know will happen), you find these talks 
of mine dull, still I will ask you to persevere. Turn to this month’s 
Helper and read over again what I am saying to you now. Never 
mind the dullness; put your own intelligence into my words; use 
them as pegs on which to hang your own thoughts. Take your lives 
seriously, and do not suppose, for a moment, that taking them 
seriously means taking them sadly. 

Very likely your teacher may not agree with all I say. Well, 
your teacher is just as likely to be right as I am. What you must 
bear in mind is this: nothing either of us says will do you any good 
if you do not really ‘Azwk about it. It is of no use our offering you 
thoughts, however true and interesting and nicely expressed they are, 
unless you take hold of them and make them your own. Give them 
a place in your own minds and let them grow there. Do you 
understand? Zhink and question, my boys and girls; that is your 
duty during this hour. 


Note ror Tracers. If I were giving these lessons myself, 
I should get my boys and girls to learn by heart a few lines for every 
Sunday of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode to Duty, beginning, ‘ Stern daughter 
of the Voice of God. I do not aim, in these lessons, at giving 
enough printed matter to fill up the lesson-hour. They, and all 
lessons, should, I think, be amplified and illustrated from the 
teacher's own experience and reading. All moral lessons are, I 
believe, of value, only so far as they are a means of sympathetic 
communion between the minds of the teacher and the taught. 

Mary Denpy. 
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Thy Need is Greater than Mine. 


OHN BRIGGS and his wife and family lived in a small house, in 

a poor part of a busy manufacturing town. The father and the 

two eldest children, Jack, who was fourteen, and Mary, only 
twelve, worked in one of the large factories; and the mother some- 
times went out charing, besides looking after her three other little 


_ girls and baby boy. 


‘What is the matter, Mary?’ said Jack to his sister one 
morning, as they were going to the factory together, for he noticed 
she walked more slowly than usual, and did not talk much. 

‘I don’t know,’ she answered sadly. ‘I’m tired; I'm always tired 
now, and feel as if I should like to lie down and never get up again.’ 

Jack sighed, and a lump came in his throat as he looked at the 
little, pale face by his side. He felt dull and miserable himself, and 
often longed to get away from the dreary factory. 

“Come, cheer up, Mary,’ said Jack, trying to speak brightly, and 
drawing his sister’s hand through his arm; ‘you won’t be so tired when 
the cool weather comes, it’s dreadfully hot at the factory in summer time.’ 

‘Yes, it is,’ replied Mary, ‘and there is so little air in our room, 
we can hardly breathe.’ 

Jack went about his work all that day with a heavy heart, for he 
kept thinking of his sister, and wishing he could do something to 
make her bright and well. He was returning home alone in the 
evening, as Mary had gone on ahead with a little friend, and present- 
ly he came to a large picture shop in one of the principal streets. 
Jack stood and looked at an engraving in the window, of an officer 
on horse-back, directing that a cup of water handed to himself 
should be given to a dying soldier, who was being carried past him. 
Under the picture was written: ‘Sir Philip Sidney, mortally 
wounded, riding from the battléfield of Zutphen.’ Below this, in 
small letters, were the words: ‘Thy need is greater than mine!’ 

Jack looked at the calm, brave face of Sidney, and the faint 
smile of gratitude on the lips of the dying soldier,—and then he read 
slowly over again the words: ‘ Thy need is greater than mine.’ 

‘Well, I suppose that means giving up to someone else what you ° 
very much want yourself; and I think Sir Philip Sidney was a hero,’ 


-said the boy to himself, as he walked away from the shop. 


Jack had heard the story before at his Sunday School, and read 
about it in his history book; but somehow he had never understood 
the meaning so clearly before. : 

After this Jack hastened home, for he was later than usual. 

‘I have some news to tell you,’ said his mother, as he came into 
the little back kitchen. ‘Mrs. Simonds has come up from the 


1‘The Cup of Water,’ in ‘Book of Golden Deeds,’ Charlotte M, Yonge, ‘ Cassell’s 
Universal History,’ vol. iv. p. 228, 
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country, and has just been in to see me. She says her husband finds 
his market gardening answer better than the general shop, he used to 
keep when they lived here. Mrs. Simonds is going to stay a few 
days with her sister; and, only think, Jack, she wants you to go back 
with her, and stay a fortnight or three weeks, if we can spare you. 

Jack was just going to say ‘ How jolly!’ when he thought of his 
sister, and again the words, ‘Thy need is greater than mine, went 
quickly through his mind. = 

‘Don’t you want to go, Jack?’ asked his mother, noticing a half- 
troubled, half-disappointed look on his face. ‘You and Mrs. 
Simonds’ eldest boy, George, used to be such great friends, and it 
would do you good to get away from the factory for a little while.’ 

‘I should like to go very much, mother, but Mary isn’t well, and 
wants a holiday more than I do. Couldn’t she go instead of me?’ 

‘Well, I wish you could both go, but Mrs. Simonds says she can 
only have one of you, as she has so many children of her own; but 
I will go and see her to-morrow, and I dare say she will be quite 
willing to have Mary instead of you. And it is very good of you, 
my boy; to give up your own pleasure,’ added Mrs. Briggs, for she 
knew it was a great sacrifice on Jack’s part. 

Early one morning, a few days after this, Jack stood on the station 
platform, saying ‘good-bye’ to Mary and Mrs. Simonds, as it had been 
arranged that his sister should have three weeks’ holiday in the country. 

‘You'll soon be off now,’ cried Jack, jumping down from the 
carriage step where he had been standing. ‘Come back safe and 
well, Mary,’ he added, with a cheery smile, and walking quickly out 
of the station, hastened to his work; and the thought of his sister's 
pleasure made even Jack's daily life at the factory seem less dreary - 
and monotonous. 

It was a long journey to the village where Mrs. Simonds lived ; 
but the time did not seem tedious to Mary, for there was so much to 
look at on the way. As soon as they had left the great smoky town 
behind, the train wound in and out amongst green fields, with woods 
and hills in the distance ; and every now and then they saw a pretty, 
old farm-house, or passed cottages where children were playing 
about in the gardens. 

‘Here we are at last,’ said Mrs. Simonds, as the train stopped at a 
quiet little country station. ‘And there is George looking out for us,’ 

‘Oh, there you are, mother! and how are you?’ he said, coming 
up to them. ‘Glad to see you, Mary—I was on the way back from 
market, so I have brought the cart for your luggage.’ 

‘That's right,’ answered his mother ; ‘ we will walk on while you 
drive home with the boxes. It is only about half a mile from here,’. 
added Mrs. Simonds, turning to Mary, ‘and a little walk will be 
a change after sitting so long.’ 

‘What a pretty road!’ exclaimed Mary, as they went along a 
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shady country lane, with dog-roses and honeysuckle growing in the 
hedges on either side. 

“Yes, itis; and that is our little house you can see in the distance, 
so we shall soon be there now.’ 

‘Bessie, take Mary up to your room,’ said Mrs. Simonds, as soon 
as they reached home. 

“Yes, come this way,’ answered a merry looking girl of thirteen. 
Mary followed her up a short flight of stairs. 

“You and I are going to sleep together,’ said Bessie, as they went 
into a small bedroom, with a little lattice window, from which was a 
pretty view of the woods and fields. 

‘How nice the air smells, after the smoky town!’ said Mary; 
‘and how lovely the creepers are, growing round the window. I can 
touch the roses,’ she added, putting her hand outside. 

“There are a good many of us, you see,’ said Mrs. Simonds as 
Mary came back with Bessie, and all the family sat down to tea in the 
sitting-room. 

It certainly was a large family—father and mother, four small 
children and three elder ones; but in a little while Mary felt at home 
with them all, and before going to bed Bessie took her round the 
market gardens, and told her all she could about the plants and their 
different names. 

Mary soon began to get stronger in the fresh country air; and 
she and the younger children, with Bessie to look after them, would 
take their dinner and spend whole days in the woods or fields, 
playing games and gathering wild flowers. When Mary was tired 
she used to lie on some shady bank, and listen dreamily to the birds 
singing, and the insects buzzing about, or watch the white clouds 
floating in the blue sky overhead. 

It was the first time she had ever been in the country, and she 
seemed to be living in fairyland, for there was always something 
delightful to do, or something beautiful to look at, from the time she 
got up in the morning till she went to bed at night. 

Three happy weeks went quickly by, and the day came for Mary 
to return home; and one summer evening she found herself once 
more on the platform of the busy manufacturing town. There stood’ 
Jack waiting to welcome her. ; 

‘Here lam!’ cried Mary, jumping out of one of the third-class 
carriages ; ‘and look at this lovely bunch of flowers I have brought; 
and that is full of fruit and vegetables,’ she continued, pointing to a 
hamper under the seat. 

‘Jolly!’ said Jack, pulling the basket out. ‘How well and 
sunburnt you look!’ he added, seeing his sister’s bright, rosy face; 
and when Mary told Jack, on their way home, all about the country, 
and the joy of the last three weeks, he felt fully rewarded for having 
given up his own holiday. GERTRUDE M. Boys, 
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The Building of the Earth. 
2.—How Rocks are Changed. 


N our last chapter we got as far as describing the earth as covered 
with a wrinkled crust, with water in the hollow parts of it. The 
astronomers told us how this had been brought about, but other 
students of nature—the geologists or readers of the history of the 
rocks—now continue the tale, and say that we must not suppose that 
the earth has remained exactly the same all through the long cen- 
turies. How then did this crust turn into the beautiful earth as we 
know it to-day? Who was the architect fashioning mountains, vales, 
hills and plains out of our piimitive crust? The geologists answer 
that wafer in its many and various forms has done all this, and has 
changed the entire face of our globe again and again. Let us 
therefore look at some of the principal forms which this powerful 
agent of nature has assumed io carry out its purpose. 

(1) We have water in the form of rivers and seas, which by their 
incessant movements wear large tracts of land away. We have all 
noticed at the sea-side that the sea-waves catch up the stones and 
rattle them against one another. As this constant rubbing goes on 
year by year without ceasing, the stones gradually tend to grow 
smaller and smaller until they turn into mud and sand. In stormy 
weather the sea dashes against the cliffs with an angry roar, and 
breaks off large blocks of stone and casts them down to join the 
other stones on the beach below. Some cliffs being softer than 
others, wear away sooner,.and we often have large masses of hard 
rocks called ‘capes’ or ‘heads’ (such as Flamborough Head) 
standing far out to sea, while the softer cliffs on either side have been 
washed away. And when we think of the constant buffeting which 
has gone on for long ages, we are not surprised when we are told 
that miles after miles of cliff have been beaten down and reduced to 
sand and mud by the force of the sea-waves. 

The streams and rivers are great powers in changing the face 
of the earth. The water issuing from the ground as springs, first 
flows over the surface as tiny rivulets, and loosens and washes 
away small portions of soil. This going on and the stream being 
joined by others, a passage or canal is gradually hollowed out for 
the passage of the water. As the stream increases in size, depth, 
and swiftness, it becomes more powerful and ambitious, and carries 
away larger portions of soil and other materials. A very large stream 
or river may move so swiftly that it is able to roll along large stones 
at the bottom of its bed or passage. These, striking with great force 
against any obstacles they may encounter loosen and set them 
free, and the water quickly catches them up and carries them along, 
either into lakes or into the sea. The Ganges in India provides a 
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good example of the great quantity of soil and other substances 
which a river can wear away and transport to the sea. It carries 
off such a large quantity of material from the neighbouring country 
that if it were all laid out on a square mile it would raise it two 
hundred and twenty-five feet every year. If one river alone can do 
this in a single year, what a great amount of soil must have been 
worn away by all the rivers of our earth’ in all the ages which have 
passed since our planet first became firm land and running water. 
Rivers must indeed have played a great part in altering the face of 
the earth to its present pleasant form. 

(2) Water in the form of steam from volcanoes has also caused 
many changes. When we fill a kettle with water and place it upon 
the fire we find that it soon boils, and puffs of steam issue from the 
lid and spout. This steam is merely the water turned into another 
and very powerful form, by the heat of the fire. If we keep the 
water boiling for some time and then take off the lid, we will see that 
there is not the same quantity of liquid water in the kettle as before— 
for the very reason that some of it has been turned into steam. That 
this steam is very powerful we can easily prove if we tie down the lid 
and fill up the spout of the kettle while still keeping the water boiling 
on the fire. In a short time the string will snap into two pieces, and 
the lid will fly up into the air. This is simply because the steam in 
the kettle has so greatly increased that it has become more powerful 
than the string with which we tied down the lid. 

Now deep down in the earth it is still very hot—indeed, so hot 
that the rocks are all in a melted and burning state. Let us think of 
these burning rocks as our fire. Water manages sometimes to flow 
down to these hot regions, and gets immediately turned into steam, 
like the water in our kettle. Then between this steam and the 
surface of the earth we have a certain thickness of soil, which 
prevents the steam from getting to the surface, just as the lid of the 
kettle stops the escape of steam from the kettle. But just in the 
same way as the steam eventually forces up the kettle lid, so does the 
steam under the ground get stronger than the earth above it, and 
forces a passage upwards through the crater of a volcano into the 
open air. A loud explosion is heard, and the stones and earth which 
tried to stop the upward progress of the steam are blown into the air 
in all directions, and often carried to great distances, to fall upon and 
crush towns and villages. Whole tracts of country may be thus 
entirely altered, and there are but few districts on the surface of the 
earth which have not, at some period or other, been subject to such 
changes. In this way water in the form of steam has had a powerful 
and far-reaching effect in changing the face of our earth. 

(3) Water in the form of snow and ice is a very powerful agent of 
nature. Have you ever seen how the water when it freezes in a 
glass or bottle, expands and cracks the glass, so that when melting 
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takes place the glass falls to pieces. It is just in the same way that 
water, when it freezes in the holes between rocks, expands, and splits 
the rocks, and these pieces are washed away when the ice melts and 
the water is set free. 

Then glaciers—masses of snow which have been turned into ice” 
—coming slowly down a mountain side, are so very heavy that they 
press with great force on all the rocks they meet, and either root 
them up or grind away their projecting parts. This is going on in 
Switzerland at the present day, and used to do so in our own 
England, for rocks with the marks made by glaciers passing over 
them are very common over our country side. 

Snow itself, when it melts on the hills and turns into running 
water, washes the face of the rocks and carries off soil and other 
materials to the rivers. When a large quantity of snow thus dissolves 
it adds such a great amount of water to the rivers and lakes that it 
often causes them to overflow their banks, and sheets of water rush 
over the land, sweeping away almost everything they come across, 
and in general causing great changes. 

(4) Water as rain falling upon the surface of the earth, not only 
washes away small particles of material, but the rain itself contains 
certain chemical substances which so act upon some kinds of rocks 
as to soften them, and these the rain then rapidly washes away. 
Large caves are thus formed, often in places where there were 
formerly only small cracks in the rocks, and into which the rain- 
water containing the chemical substances entered, and, setting to 
work, gradually widened the holes. Rain readily dissolves such 
substances as salt and lime, but other rocks are harder, and with- 
stand such action for a long time. If we placed a piece of lime- 
stone and a piece of granite out in the rain, we should find that the 
limestone soon began to grow smaller and smaller, while the granite 
would remain at the same size for a much longer period of time. 
This is because the substances in limestone are easily acted upon and 
set free by the substances in the rain, while in the case of the 
granite it is not so. There are thus many rocks, you see, which 
are acted upon by rain, and water in this form has a great effect in 
changing some of the features of the earth. 

All these are ways by which that all-powerful agent of nature— 
water, in its various forms—goes on year by year changing the surface 
of our earth, Taking into consideration the length of time that this 
must have been going on, we will readily agree that all the materials 
on the surface of the earth must have been removed and other- 
wise altered again and again from where they originally were 
placed, by the action of water. What eventually became of these 
Bae and water-worn materials we will try to find out in our next 
chapter. 
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* Bible Readings. 


April 5th. Isa. xlii. 1-12. We 
suppose all our readers know that 
‘Tsaiah, as we have it, is not all one 
book. Our passage is from the writings 
of a great anonymous prophet who 
lived towards the end of the time of 
the Captivity. It was a time of enthu- 
siasm and rejoicing arising from the 
conviction that Cyrus was the instru- 
ment, or the anointed of Jehovah to 
overthrow the idolater and set Israel 
free to accomplish the purposes of 
divine providence and extend the know- 
ledge and worship of Jehovah among 
the nations. Israel is the servant of 
God who is not discouraged but who 
goes forth quietly and effectively on 
the divine errand of healing the woes 
of mankind. 

Remember what has been said in 
former notes about supposed Old Test- 
ament prophecies. Remember too that 
the headings of the Old Testament 
Chapters have no weight and that 
when references are made to Jesus 
Christ they are positively misleading. 

We may, of course, apply Old Test- 
ament writings, or any other Scriptures 
to him provided we know in what 
sense we do it. This passage so full of 
hope and trust and joy in the view of 
a speedy victory over oppression and 
wrong is appropriate to our Easter 
meditation on the triumph of good over 
evil, self-sacrifice over selfishness, and 
the birth, through death, to immortal 
life. 

Col. iii. 1-17. While all sorts of 
difficulties present themselves when 
we try to understand and reconcile the 
New Testament accounts of events 
which followed the crucifixion, and 
while all opinions about heaven and 
hereafter—beyond the fact that ‘there 
is no death; what seems so is trans- 
ition ’—are purely speculative, there is 
a resurrection of supreme importance 
to us all. Let us seek to be raised with 
Christ to the higher life of the spirit, 
from ‘the death of sin to a life of right- 
eousness.’ Those who are truly Christ’s 
have put away evil and are clothed 
with the holiness of him who died that 


we may live. When we are once raised 
to the pure atmosphere of love and ho- 
liness and peace, all party differences, 
peculiarities of nationality, and social 
distinctions fade away. Christ is all 
in all. 

April 12th, Ps. Ixiii. Written 
probably at, or just after, the time of 
going into exile. The remembrance of 
the glory of Jehovah in the Temple is 
fresh in memory. The poet, in the 
land of the stranger—a dry and parched 
land—is athirst for Him who alone can 
refresh aud satisfy the weary soul. 
The God who sheltered him in the past 
still holds him in His care. His foes, 
on the contrary, are left to the retribu- 
tion which ever overtakes the unright- 
eous. True to the common idea of 
physical punishments and deliverances, 
the writer describes them as falling on 
the field of battle to become the prey 
of jackals. 

The reference to ‘the king’ is not 
easy to understand. ‘The mouth of 
them that speak lies’ is perhaps an 
allusion to what was being said in the 
land of the foreigner about the king 
and the impossibility of his being able 
to hold out against mighty foes. And 
yet, says the poet, ‘the king shall 
rejoice in God, Let us have the same 
trust in the righteous God, and having 
done our best, leave all things to Him 
in faith. His help in the past is the 
ground for confidence that He will 
still be our refuge and defence. 

(See two excellent lessons on 
this Psalm in the Sunpay ScHooL 
HELPER, 1895.) 

John vii. 1-17. The relatives and 
the disciples of Jesus frequently shew- 
ed their impatience. They wanted him, 
by some grand and startling demon- 
stration, to silence doubt and prove 
himself to be the Messiah. But Jesus 
was never in a hurry. He did the duty 
of each hour and patiently waited God’s 
time. This is the proper way. We 
should neither rush suddenly into dan- 
ger, nor hold back, through fear, when 
duty says: goon. All great souls have 
in every age felt themselves to be in 
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the hands of the Supreme Power and 
guided and moved by the Divine Spirit, 
e.g. Lincoln and others. 

‘Jewry, v. I1—R. V. Judea. ‘If 
any man will do’ v.17, R. V. ‘willeth 
to do.” Not a mere future tense but 
the wish or desire. Notice the way of 
arriving at truth. Do what you know 
to be right, and do not mind though 
you have intellectual doubts. Each 
true thing truly done will bring you 
nearer the truth—which in its fulness 
passes all human experiences, 

April 19th, Ps. Ixv. A rurai 
song of thanksgiving belonging to the 
end of the eighth or the beginning of 
the seventh century B.C. 

Jehovah had revealed himself, not 
only as Ruler of the storms and tumults 
of nature, but as stilling the tumults of 
the people and ruling the destinies of 
nations. 

A season of drought had been fol- 
lowed by an abundant refreshing rain, 
which had streamed over the earth and 
made it fruitful, soaking the furrows, 
washing down the hard dry clods and 
causing the young green shoots to ap- 
pear. A plenteous harvest was now 
to be expected. How gracious is Jeho- 
vah, who clothes the pastures with 
flocks, and the valleys with corn, thus 
‘crowning the year with His goodness,’ 
The poet is a werthy interpreter of the 
noblest feelings of the people assem- 
bled for a solemn festival. In its name 
and on its behalf, he sings this soft and 
tender and very beautiful song. 

(See also SunpAy ScHoot HELPER 
vol. vii. p. 44.) 

John viii. 12-30. The divine 
light, which is in every man, streamed 
from Jesus with fullestrays. In most 
of us it is darkened and obscured by 
selfishness and sin. Notice here, as in 
all cases, Jesus refers everything to the 
Father who sent him. He did nothing 
of himself. Notice also the reason why 
the Father was always with him, 


The Jews were so blinded that 
they missed the spiritual import of our 
Lord’s teaching. They were engrossed 
with earthly things while he told them. 
of the heavenly. In this sense they 
were from beneath, he was from 
above. Nothing is so fatal as worldli- 
ness to the conception and realisation 
of the divine. 

‘After the flesh, v. 17—‘by a 
worldly standard, after appearances. 
Christ judged no man so. 

April 26th, Ps. Ixvi. We have 
here an instance of the way in which 
two distinct poems of different dates 
are sometimes combined as one. The 
first twelve verses of this psalm are a 
temple song of restored Jerusalem writ- 
ten with the exile yet fresh in memory. 
The !atter part (vv. 13 seq.) is a thanks- 
giving song for personal deliverance. 
It also is a temple song, but of the firsé 
temple and belonging to the eighth 
century. It is well to know these facts. 
Our Bible reading is made more intel- 
ligent. But the spiritual refreshment 
one derives from reading these devo- 
tional passages is independent of all 
circumstances connected with composi- 
tion and authorship. 

John x. 1-18. The parable of the 
Good Shepherd is one of the best 
known. It has been a favourite theme 
with poets and artists. Whatever else 
may come or go Jesus remains the 
faithful friend who died that we might 
be brought home to the Father. What- 
ever critics may say of the ‘ self-asser- 
tion’ ascribed to him in this Gospel, 
the Master is in reality never so forget- 
ful of self —never so far removed from 
the spirit of self-assertion—never so 
free from all mere personal ambition as 
when he speaks of his utter dependence 
upon and complete oneness with God, 
and appeals to us as ‘the way and the 
truth and the life,’ the Good Shepherd 
whose simple desire is to lead men to 
God’s nearer presence, 
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